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The  bill  for  the  release  of  certain  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
being  under  consideration,  Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  I  did  not  desigu  offering  any  remarks  upon  this  bill,  being  willing 
to  trust  to  the  greater  experience  of  my  colleague  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  of  our 
State;  but  I  should  not  acquit  myself  of  a  high  duty  devolved  upon  me  if  I  were 
to  suffer  this  question  to  pass  from  the  Senate  witli  a  silent  vote.  My  colleague,  from 
his  long  experience,  is  more  fully  competent  to  discuss  the  legal  questions  involved 
in  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  His  indisposition,  however,  renders  it  uncertain  when 
he  may  be  able  to  take  the  floor;  and  in  view  of  that  consideration,  1  will  proceed 
to  submit  a  few  views  of  my  own  upon  the  question. 

•  I  do  not  mean  to  detain  the  Senate  in  the  vain  attempt  to  influence  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  I  fear  a  majority  of  this  body  have  come  in  favor  of  this  bill,  nor  to 
attempt  an  argument  to  show  the  existence  of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves.  Nor, 
sir,  shall  I  attempt  to  make  an  argument  to  show  the  dangerous  consequences  and 
unhappy  results  which  must  flow  from  this  and  kindred  measures  now  in  progress 
of  adoption.  These  must  be  apparent  to  every  right-minded  and  candid  man,  whose 
judgment  is  not  warped  by  prejudice  or  influenced  by  party  considerations.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  the  simple  purpose,  in  a  very  few  words,  of  entering  the  most 
8olemn  protest,  in  the  name  of  my  State,  against  the  adoption  of  this  measure  which 
I  have  ever  yet  made  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  her  sovereignty  on  this  floor. 
The  State  of  Marylaud  is  most  deepl}'  interested  in  the  result  of  this  unhappy  and 
unnatural  war.  All  of  her  prosperity,  present  and  to  come;  all  of  her  historical 
renown  in  the  past,  connected  with  her  bloody  struggles  for  this  Union  ;  all  of  her 
dignity  as  a  State,  is  involved  in  the  policy  by  which  this  contest  is  to  be  conducted 
and  finally  settled.  * 

In  one  point  of  view  she  i$  more  deeply  interested  in  a  just  settlement  of  the 
great  issues  of  this  contest  than  any  other  State.  Her  geographical  position  and 
small  white  population  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  successful  maintenance  of  or 
resistance  for  any  policy  of  her  own  against  the  unscrupulous  exercise  of  power  by 
a  majority  of  northern  States,  which  at  any  time  might  be  used  to  interfere  with 
her  local  institutions  or  interests.  She  has  no  reliance  or  hope  except  upon  the  full 
enforcement  of  the  pledged  faith  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  faithfully 
maintained  is  all  that  Maryland  demands.  She  asks  for  nothing  more  than  a  just 
consideration  if  her  rights  as  an  equal  in  the  Government.  Through  her  Senators 
she  has  expressed  her  apprehension  of  the  dangers  which  must  result  "to  the  future 
general  welfare  and  domestic  tranquility  "  of  the  country  from  the  adoption  of  any 
policy  of  a  sectional  character.  Through  her  Legislature  she  has  stated  her  posi- 
tion to  the  General  Government  in  deliberate  resolutions,  one  of  which  reads  thus: 

"  4.  liesolved,  That  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Maryland  to  the  General  Government,  established 
by  the  Constitution,  is  untouched  by  any  shade,  of  servility,  and  they  must  ever  regard  with  extreme 
jealousy  alt  attempts,  from  whatever  quarter,  to  make  the  present  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
the  means  of  interfering  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States;  and  they  solemnly  protest 
against  all  scUemes  the  object  or  tendency  of  which  is  to  excite  insurrection  among  the  slaves, 
declaring  the  same  illegal,  and  calculated,  if  put  in  practice,  to  produce  results  too  horrible  to  con- 
template." 

Through  her  Union  Governor,  elected  by  thirty  thousand  majority,  on  the  direct 
issue  of  Union  or  disunion,  the  same  sentiments  have  been  expressed  upon  kindred 
measures  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  emancipation.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  read- 
ing to  the  Senate  the  views  of  our  Governor,  who  was  elected  as  an  unconditional 
supporter  of  the  Union.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  Maryland,  alluding  to  measures  which  had  been  introduced  soon  after 
this  Congress  met,  he  used  this  language  : 


"  It  i9not  so  much  the  fear  of  any  assistance  that  secession  is  likely  to  receive  from  abroad,  nor  the 
aid  and  comfort  which  treason  at  home  may  convey  to  it,  as  the  possibility  of  a  treason  far  more  po- 
tent for  mischief,  and  which,  if  not  suppressed,  is  calculated  to  inflict  upon  the  cause  of  the  I'nion 
the  severest  blow  it  has  yet  encountered.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  that  emancipation  policy  lately  thrust 
so  unexpectedly  on  popular  attention. 

"  The  early  assurance  given  to  the  country  by  the  President  in  his  inaugu  al  address  that  he  had 
'no  purpose  directly  or  indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
existed:'  that  'he  had  no  lawful  right  nor  inclination  to  do  so,*  secured  at  once  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  his  intentions.  1  rejoice  to  believe  that  this  confidence  is 
still  unshaken,  and  that  bis  whole  subsequent  course  has  justly  confirmed  us  in  the  conviction  that 
he  means  to  conduct  this  war  with  the  single  purpose  of  preserving  the  nation  Congress,  too,  by  the 
resolution  which  they  adopted  with  such  singular  unanimity  at  the  late  extra  session,  added  im- 
mensely to  the  strength  of  the  Union  cause,  by  their  unqualified  assurance  that  the,war  should  be 
confined  to  the  legitimate  purpose  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  preserving 
the  Union. 

"  It  will  be  impossible  to  convince  conservative  men  that  the  proposed  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  seceded  States,  by  force  of  the  Federal  arms,  has  any  other  aim  thau  to  make  the  success  of 
those  arms  subservient  'O  the  purposes  of  abolition  :  and  so  considered — if  suffered  to  control  to  any 
extent  the  operations  of  the  Army — it  will  be  equally  impossible  to  avoid  its  blighting  effects  upon 
the  hopeful  prospects  at  present  before  us. 

"The  unanimity  with  which  the  northern  people  have  tallied  around  the  Constitution,  ready  to 
sustain  it  by  any  number  of  men  and  any  amount  of  money,  can  no  longer  be  counted  on  when  they 
see  that  the  cause  to  which  these  efforts  have  been  consecrated  is  to  be  perverted  to  the  purpose  of  a 
political  faction  ;  while,  in  the  South,  on  the  other  hand  we  must  abandon  at  once  the  hope  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  confidently  clung,  of  assistance  from  that  latent  Union  element,  which  undoubtedly 
there  exists,  and  is  only  awaiting  a  Federal  power  to  stt  it  free.  But  the  power  that  liberates  it 
must  be  an  un<|iiestionabl  exercise  of  constitutional  authority  ;  and  the  slightest  manifestation  of  a 
purpose  to  make  that  authority  tributary  to  the  cause  of  abolition  would  inevitably  unite  that  latent 
element  at  once  under  the  banner  of  secession  " 

Mi'.  President,  through  these  various  channels  the  State  of  Maryland  has  given 
full  expression  of  her  views  upon  this  question  of  governmental  interference  with 
slavery,  while  at  the  same  time  she  has  expressed  her  devotion  to  the  Union,  and 
her  firm  purpose  to  maintain,  uphold,  and  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  was  origi- 
nally made  and  guarantied  to  the  States.  But,  sir,  if  this  bill  passes — of  which  I 
have  now  but  little  doubt — her  voice  on  this  floor  has  commauded,  I  fear,  but  little 
"respect,  and  her  solemn  protests  but  little  consideration.  She  is  without  the 
power  to  enforce  obligations  to  a  compact  to  which  she  has  ever  been 
willing  to  stand  faithful.  I  earnestly  hope  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  pur- 
poses and  power  of  the  majority  to  pass  this  measure;  but  if  otherwise, 
then,  sir,  it  no  longer  remains  to  her,  either  by  argument  or  protest,  to  obtain 
her  rights  as  a  sovereign  State,  or  just  consideration  for  her  dignity  or  interests  as 
an  equal  in  this  Union  under  the  Constitution.  To  show  that  the  faith  of  this  Gov- 
ernment has  long  been  pledged  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  not  to  inter- 
ferfere  with  slavery  in  this  District,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  the 
Senate  the  views  of  an  able  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
in  1836,  a  committee  composed  of  distinguished  gentlemen  from  every  section  of 
the  country.  I  desire  to  be  allowed  to  read  at  some  length  from  this  report,  even 
at  the  expense  of  being  considered  tedicus  and  somewhat  prolix,  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  seen  nowhere  an  argument  so  conclusive,  so  calm  and  well  considered  as  that 
to  which  I  now  refer,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  points  of  this  able 
report,  made  so  long  ago,  to  the  view  of  the  people  of  Maryland.  The  committee 
was  composed  of  Mr.  Pinckuey  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hamer  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pierce 
of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Hardin  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Jarvis  of  Maine,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dromgoole  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Turrill  of  New  York.     In  their  report  they  say: 

"Do  the  great  national  objects  which  were  intended  to  be  secured  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  cession  of  the  territory  require  such  action  on  the  part  of  Congress?"  *  *  * 

"  Can  any  reason  whatever  be  given  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  particular  District,  which 
does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  other  slaveholding  section  of  the  country  ?  Can  any  cause 
be  shown  why  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  would  have  abolished,  or  would  now  abolish, 
slavery  in  this  District,  had  it,  continued  to  form  a  part  of  those  States  respectively  which  would  not 
have  warranted  or  produced  gentral  abolition  throughout  those  States?  Must  unquestionably  not." 

I  wish  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  views  were  ex- 
pressed as  early  as  1836,  before  men's  minds  and  opinions  were  warped  by  sectional 
prejudices  or  by  6uch  violent  motives  of  partisanship  as  marks  the  spirit  of  our  pre- 
sent legislation.     This  report  goes  on  further  to  say  : 

"  Tour  committee  must  go  further,  and  express  their  full  conviction  that  any  interference  by  Con- 
cress  with  the  private  interests  or  rights  of  citizens  of  this  District,  without  their  consent,  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  faith  reposed  in  the  Federal  Government  by  the  States  that  made  the  cession,  and  as  vio- 
lent an  infraction  of  private  rights  as  it  would  have  been  if  those  States  themselves,  supposing  th«ir 
Jurisdiction  had  remained  unimpaired  over  their  territory,  had  abolished  slavery  within  those  por- 
tions of  their  respective  limits,  and  had  continued  its  existence  upon  its  present  basis  in  every  other 
porti<  n  of  them.  And  surely  there  is  no  citizen  in  any  quarter  of  the  country,  who  has  the  smallest 
regard  for  our  laws  and  institutions,  State  and  national,  or  for  equal  justice,  and  an  equality  of  rights 
and  privileges  among  citizens  entitled  to  it,  who  would  attempt  to  justify  such  an  outrage  on  the 
part  of  those  States.  The  question  then  is,  are  the  citizens  of  the  District  desirous  of  a  change 
themselves?  Has  any  request  or  movement  been  made  by  them  that  would  justify  an  interference 
with  their  private  rights  on  the  part  of  Congress  ?    Jfane,  whatever ,'" 
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That  is  the  state  of  the  case  to-day.     No  such  application  has  yet  been  made  to 
Congress: 

"  Tli*  citizens  of  the  District  not  only  have  not  solicited  any  action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  they  earnestly  deprecate  such  action,  and  regard,  with  abhorence,  the  efforts 
that  are  ma  ie  by  others,  who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  District,  to  effect  it.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  any  such  interf-  rence  on  the  part  of  Congress  could  he  justified,  or  even  palliated,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  sought  or  desired  iy  those  who  are  alone  interested  in  the  subject.  If,  there- 
fore, Congress  were  to  interfere  with  this  description  of  property  against  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  the  District,  your  com  nittee  feel  bound  to  say  that  it  would  be  as  gross  a  breach  of  public  faith, 
and  as  outrageous  an  infraction  of  private  rights,  as  it  would  have  been  if  such  interferenco  had  been 
committed  tiy  the  States  of  which  the  District  was  formerly  a  part,  supposing  that  it  never  had 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States "  *  *  *  *  *  *"*  *  * 

"  llencj  your  com  nittee  believe  they  have  proved,  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction,  that  an 
interference  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  a  violation  of  the  public 
faith— of  the  faith  reposed  in  Congress  by  the  States  which  ceded  the  territory  to  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment, so  far  as  the  rights  and  interests  of  thoie  citizens  residing  within  the  ceded  territory  are 
con  -erned. 

"  Y"our  committee  will  now  consider  this  proposition  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  They  were  slaveholding  States  at  the  time  they  made  their  cession,  and 
they  are  so  still.  Tney  entirely  surround  this  District,  from  which  they  are  only  separated  on  all 
sides  by  imaginary  lines.  They  made  the  cession  for  the  great  national  objects  which  have  been 
already  pointed  out,  and  they  made  it  from  motives  of  patriotism  alone,  and  without  any  compen- 
sation from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  surrender  of  jurisdiction  over  commanding  positions 
in  both  States.  The  surrender  was  made  for  purposes  deemed  sufficiently  important  by  all  the  origi- 
nal States  to  be  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales;  and  it  was  made  in  conformity 
with  that  provision  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  after  this  statement  of  facts  to  un- 
dertake to  show  that  those  patriotic  States  made  this  cession  for  purposes  of  good  to  the  Union, 
and  consequently  to  themselves,  and  not  for  purposes  of  evil  to  themselves,  and  consequently  to  the 
Union;  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  accepted  the  cession  for  the  same  good,  and 
not  for  evil  purposes.  *  *  *  ****** 

"  If,  then,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
produce  evil,  and  not  good,  to  the  States  that  made  the  cession,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
such  an  act  on  the  part  of  Congress  would  be  a  violation  of  the  faith  reposed  in  it  by  those  States." 

"  It  only  remains  under  this  head  to  show  that  Congress  could  not  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  a  viola  ion  of  the  public  faith  in  reference  to  the  slaveholding  States 
generally,  as  well  as  the  States  of  Virginia  ami  Maryland.  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  accept  the  cession  of  a  territory  for  a  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it,  was  as  general  and  universal  as  any  other  provision  in  that 
instrument.  In  its  national  object  all  the  States  were  equally  interested,  and  so  far  as  there  was 
any  danger  that  the  powers  of  local  legislation  coLferred  on  Congress  might  interfere  with,  or  inju- 
riously affect,  the  institutions  of  the  various  States,  each  State  possessed  an  interest  proportioned 
to  the  probable  danger  to  itself.  As  far  as  your  committee  know  or  believe,  however,  no  apprehen- 
sion of  an  interference  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  was  entertained  in  any  quarter,  or  ex- 
pressed by  any  statesman  of  the  day.  An  examination  of  the  commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
will  show  that  various  apprehensions  were  entertained  as  to  the  powers  conferred  on  Congress  by 
this  clause,  such  as  that  privileged  classes  of  society  might  be  created  in  the  District;  that  a  stand- 
ing army,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  might  be  organized  and  sustained  within  it,  and 
tbe  like;  but  not  a  suggestion  can  be  found  thru,  under  the  I  >eal  powers  to  be  conferred,  any  attempt 
would  be  made  to  interfere  with  th  •  private  rights  of  the  citizens  who  might  be  embraced  within 
the  District,  or  to  disturb,  or  change,  directly,  or  by  consequence,  the  municipal  institutions  of  the 
States,  or  that  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  States,  could  be  in  any  way  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  cession.''  ********* 

to  Your  committee  have  already  shown  that  an  interference  with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  involve  a  violation  of  the  public  faith,  as  regards  the  rights  and  lnlert-sts  of  the  citizens 
thereof.  They  recur 'o  this  topic,  however,  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
pui  ting  it  in  another,  light,  and,  as  they  consider,  upon  unanswerable  ground.  They  are  aware  that, 
under  the  Constitution.  Congress  possesses  "exclusive  legislation'  over  the  aforesaid  District;  but 
the  power  of  legislation  was  given  to  be  exercised  for  beneficial  purposes  only,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  exercised,  consistently  with  public  faith,  for  any  ob|cct  that  is  at  war  with  the  greit  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  Government  itself  is  founded.  The  Constitution,  to  be  properly  understood, 
must  be  taken  as  a  whole.  Wherever  a  particular  power  is  granted,  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
carried  can  only  !)•■  interred  from  oilier  previsions  by  which  it  may  be  regulated  or  restrained. 
The  Constitution,  while  it  confers  upon  Congress  exclusive  legislation  within  this  District,  does  not, 
and  could  not  confer  unlimited  or  despotic  authocity  over  it.  It  could  confer  no  power  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the  essential  and  inalienable  rights  of 
American  citizens.''  ****** 

"Th'-  inhabitants  of  this  District  are  a  part  of  the  people  of  ttie  United  States.  Every  right  and 
interest  secured  by  the  Constitution  to  th«  people  of  the  States  is  equally  secured  to  the  people  of 
the  District.  Congress  can,  therefore,  do  no  act  affecting  property  or  person,  in  relation  to  this 
District,  whi  ;h  it  is  prohibited  to  do  in  relation  to  the  citizens  of  the  States  withouta  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  public  faith.  For  instance,  it  is  a  well-settle  1  constitutional  principle  that  'private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.'  Now,  the  true  meaning  of 
this  provision  obviously  is,  that  private  property  shall  be  taken  only  for  public  use,  but  shall  not  be 
taken,  even  then,  without  adequate  remuneration.  It  is  evident,  however,  in  reference  to  slavery, 
either  tha .  the  Government  would  use  the  slaves  or  that  it  would  not.  If  it  would  use  them,  then 
they  would  not  be  emancipated;  and  it  would  be  an  idle  mockery  to  talk  of  the  freedom  of  those 
who  would  only  cease  to-be  private,  to  become  public  slaves.  If  it  would  not  use  them,  then  bow 
could  it  be  said  that  they  were  taken  for  the  public,  use,  eonsistantly  with  the  provision  just  recited? 
But  even  if  they  could  i>e  akeu  without  reference  to  public  use,  they  could  not  be  Taken  without 
ju>t  Compensation.  It  i>  exceeding!)  questionable,  however,  whether  Congress  could  legally  applj 
the  public,  revenue  to  Mich  an  object,  even   with   the  consent  of  the  owners  ot  the  slaves.     As  to 

emancipation  without  their  consent,  and  without  just  compensation,  your  committee  will  not  stop 
to  consider  it.  It  could  not  bear  examination.  Honor,  huinauily,  policy,  all  forbid  it.  It  is  mani- 
fest, then,  from  all  the  considerations  herein  stated,  (and  there  are  others  equally  forcible  that  might 
be  urged,)  that,  Congress  could  not  abolish  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  a  violation 
ol  the  public  faith."  *  *  *  ***** 


"The  Federal  Government  was  the  creation  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  great  ob- 
jects of  its  creation  and  organization  were  '  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  ' 

"Apply  these  principles,  then,  to  an  interference  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Such  action,  to  lie  politic,  must  be  in  accordance  with  some  one  of  those  great  objects:  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  committee,  in  as  conciSe  a  manner  as  possible,  to  show  that  it  would  not  her 
in  accordance  with  either  of  them. 

"  First,  then,  as  to  the  District  itself. 

"  It  has  already  been  shown  that  any  interference,  unsolicited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  District, 
cannot  -establish  justice,'  or  promote  the  cause  of  justice  within  it,  but  directly  the  reverse.  No 
greater  degree  of  slaverv  exists  here  now  than  did  exist  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
then  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  were  citizens  of  the  States  u{  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  had  a 
voice  in  the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  Surely  their  subsequent  transfer  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  made  in  conformity  with  that  Constitution,  could  not  deprive  them  of  the  protection  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  these  great  leading  principles  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  every 
right  to  expect  that  Congress  would  'establish  justice,'  as  to  them,  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
great  charter  under  which  it  acted,  and  by  which  it  is  forbidden  to  interfere  with  their  rights  of  pri- 
vate property  without  their  consent,  or  in  any  way  to  affect  injuriously  their  domestic  institutions. 
Of  those  institutions,  slavery  was  and  is  the  most  important;  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, acting  as  the  local  Legislature  of  the  District,  to  abolish  it  would  not  only  be  impolitic,  but 
an  act  of  gross  injustice  and  oppression."  *  ***** 

"  They  have  also  shown  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  here,  so  far  from  tending  to  '  iDsure  domestic 
tranquility,'  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  domestic  discord  and  violence,  and  servile 
war,  in  all  the  slaveholding  States.  As  these  consequences,  then,  would  follow  such  action  in  refer- 
ence to  the  States,  your  committee  need  not  say  that,  instead  of  providing  for  "  the  common  defence' 
by  it,  Congress  would  be  called  upon  '  to  provide  for  the  common  defence'  in  consequence  of  it, 
and  to  an  extent  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen."  ***** 

"  The  same  provision  winch  enjoins  it  on  the  Federal  Government  to  '  guaranty  to  each  State  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  to  aid  and  protect  each  State  against  domestic  violence,'  evi- 
dently implies  the  correlative  obligation  to  take  no  step  of  which  the  direct  and  inevitable  tendency 
would  be  to  overthrow  the  Stale  governments,  and  to  involve  them  iu  wide-spread  scenes  of  misery 
and  desolation.  In  one  word,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  it  most  clearly  is,  to  support  and 
preserve  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  then  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  bound  to  avoid  the  adoption 
of  any  legislation  which  may  lead  to  their  destruction."  *  *  *  * 

"We  have  said  that  the  scheme  of  general  emancipation  is  impracticable  The  slightest  reflec- 
tion must  satisfy  every  candid  mind  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

"  Admitting  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  right  to  act  upon  this  matter,  which  it  clearly  has 
not,  it  certainly  never  could  achieve  such  an  operation  without  full  compensation  to  the  owners.  And 
what  would  probably  be  the  amount  required?  The  aggregate  value  of  all  that  species  of  property 
is  not  less  probably  than  $400,000,000  !  And  how  could  such  an  amount  be  raised  ?  Will  the  people 
of  this  country  ever  consent  to  the  imposition  of  oppressive  taxes,  that  the  proceeds  may  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  slaves?  The  idea  is  preposterous  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration, that  even  if  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  were  actually  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase and  transportation  of  slaves,  the  whole  number  would  not  be  sensibly  diminished  at  the  expi- 
ration of  half  a  century,  from  the  natural  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  race.  Burden  the 
Treasury  as  we  might,  it  would  still  be  an  endless  expense,  and  an  interminable  work.  And  this 
view  of  the  subject  surely  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove,  that  of  all  the  schemes  ever  projected  by 
fanaticism,  the  idea  of  universal  emancipation  is  the  most  visionary  and  impracticable."        *        * 

"  Would  it  contribute  to  the  wealth  or  grandeur  or  happiness  of  our  country  ?  On  the  contrary, 
would  it  not  produce  consequences  direct)}  the  reverse  V  Are  not  the  slaves  unfit  for  freedom ;  notori- 
ously ignorant,  servile,  and  depraved?  And  would  any  rational  man  have  them  instantaneously  trans- 
formed into  freemen,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizens  V  A  re  they  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  nature  of  our  Government,  or  exercising  judiciously  a  single  political  right  or  privi- 
lege? Nay,  would  they  even  be  capable  of  earning  their  own  livlihood  or  rearing  their  families- 
independently  by  their  own  ingenuity  and  industry  V  What,  then,  would  follow  from  their  libera- 
tion but  the  most  deplorable  state  of  society  with  which  any  civilized  country  was  ever  cursed  ! 
How  would  vice  and  immorali  y  and  licentiousness  overrun  the  land!  How  manyjads  and  pent: 
tentiaries,  that  now  seldom  hold  a  prisoner,  would  be  crowded  to  suffocation!  How  many  fertile 
fields,  that  now  yield  regular  and  abundant  harvests,  would  lie  unoccupied  and  desolate!  How 
would  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  South  decline  and  disappear!  How  many  thousands  of  seamen, 
of  whom  southern  agriculture  is  the  very  life,  would  be  driven  for  support  to  foreign  countries !  And 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue,  derived  Irom  foreign  commodities  exchanged  for  south- 
ern products,  would  be  lost  forever  to  this  Government!  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  southern  society  were  all  the  slaves  emancipated ?  Would  the  whites  consent 
that  the  blacks  should  be  placed  upon  a  full  footing  of  equality  with  them?  Unquestionably  not. 
Either  the  one  class  or  the  other  Would  be  forced  to  emigrate,  and  in  either  case  the  whole  region  of 
the  South  would  be  a  scene  of  poverty  and  ruin.  Or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  the  blacks  would 
everywhere  be  driven  before  the  whites,  as  the  Indians  have  been,  until  they  were  exterminated 
from  the  earth.  And  surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  decay  and  desolation  could  not  break 
down  the  South  without  producing  a  corresponding  depression  upon  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of 
the  northern  States.  And  here  let  us  ask,  too,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  themselves,  as  egards  the  blacks?  Are  thev  prepared  to  receive  myriads  of  negroes  and 
place  them  upon  an  equality  with  the  free  while  laborers  and  mechanics,  who  constitute  their  pride 
and  strength?  Will  the  new  -tales  consent  that  their  territory  shall  be  occupied  by  negroes  in- 
stead of  the  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  white  population,  which  is  daily  seeking  iheir 
borders  from  other  portions  of  the  Union?  Shall  the  yeomanry  of  those  States  be  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  such  beings  and  the  white  laborer  be  forced  into  competition  and  association  with 
them?  Are  they  to  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  political  privileges  as  the  free  white  citizens  of  the 
North  and  West,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  social  circles  as  their  friends«nd  companions?  Noth- 
ing less  than  all  this  will  constitute  perfect  freedom,  and  the  principles  now  maintained  by  those 
who  advocate  emancipation  would,  if  carried  out,  necessarily  produce  this  state  of  things!  Yet, 
who  believes  that  it  would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment?  Already  have  laws  been  passed  in  several 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  exclude  free  bla'-ks  from  a  settlement  within  their  limits,  and  a 
prospect  of  general  and  immediate  abolition  would  compel  them,  in  self-defence,  to  resort  to  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  much  more  rigorous  and  effective  than  any  which  have  yet  been  adopted.  Driven 
from  the  South,  then,  the  blacks  would  find  no  place  of  refuge  in  the  North,  and  as  before  remarked 
utter  extermination  would  be  the  probable,  if  not  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  whole  race.  Where  is 
the  citizen,  then,  that  can  desire  such  results?    Where  the  American  who  can  contemplate  them 
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without  emotion?  Where  the  abolitionist  that  will  not  pause,  in  view  of  the  direful  consequences 
of  bis  scheme,  both  to  the  whiles  and  the  blacks,  to  the  Norih  and  the  South  and  to  the  whole  Union 
Bt  large?"  ********* 

"The  first  great  object  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  as  an  inducement  to  its  adoption,  was  to 
'  form  a  more  perfect  union  '  At  that  time  all  the  States  held  slaves,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent; 
and  slavery  in  the  States  was  fully  recognized  and  provided  for,  in  many  particulars,  in  that  instru- 
ment itself.  It  was  recognized,  however,  and  all  ihe  provisions  upon  the  subject  so  regarded  it,  as 
a  State,  and  not  a  national  institution.  At  that  time,  too,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  the  District 
of  Columbia  constituted  an  integral  part  of  two  of  the  independent  States  which  became  parlies  to 
the  Confederacy  and  to  the  Constitution  itself.  Since  that  time  an  eniire  emancipation  of  slaves 
has  taken  place  in  several  of  the  old  States;  but  in  all  eases  this  has  been  the  work  of  the  States 
themselves,  without  any  interference  whatever  by  the  Federal  Government.  New  States  have  also 
been  admitted  into  the  Union  with  an  interdiction  in  their  constitutions  against  involuntary  servi- 
tude. In  this  way,  the  slave  States  have  become  a  minority  iu  representation  in  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature. Their  interests,  however,  as  States,  in  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  within 
their  limits,  has  not  diminished,  nor  has  their  right  to  perfect  security  under  the  Constitution  in 
reference  to  this  description  of  property  been  in  any  way,  or  to  any  degree,  surrendered  or  impaired 
since  the  adoption  of  that  instrument  by  themselves  and  their  sister  States. 

"The  operation  of  causes  to  a  great  extent  natural,  and  proceeding  from  climate,  soil,  and  conse- 
quent production,  has  rendered  slavery  a  local  and  sectional  institution,  and  has  thus  added  another 
to  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  of  patriots  f  >t  the  perpetuity  of  this  Union — the  apprehension  of 
local  and  geographical  interests  and  distinctions.  How  immensely  important  is  it,  then,  that  Con- 
gress should  do  no  act,  and  assume  no  jurisdiction,  in  reference  to  this  great  interest,  by  which  it 
shall  ever  appear  to  place  itself  in  the  attitude  of  a  local,  instead  of  a  national  tribunal— a  partial 
agent,  providing  for  peculiar  and  sectional  obiects  and  feelings,  instead  of  a  general  and  paternal 
legislature,  equally  and  impartially  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  States.  No  one  can 
fail  to  see  that  any  other  course  on  the  part  of  Congress  must  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  injured 
States  in  the  Federal  authority,  and,  to  the  same  extent,  prove  dangerous  to  the  Union." 

In  further  support,  of  these  views,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1888 : 

"Resolved,  That  when  the  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land to  the  United  States,  domostic  slavery  exis.ed  in  both  of  those  States,  including  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory, and  that,  as  it  still  continues  iu  both  of  them,  it  could  not  be  abolished  within  the  District 
without  a  violation  of  that  good  faith  which  was  implied  in  the  cession,  and  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  territory,  nor,  unless  compensation  were  made  to  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  witlout  a  manifest 
infringement  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  S<ates,  nor  without  exciting  a  de- 
gree of  just  alarm  and  apprehension  in  the  Siales  recognizing  slavery,  far  transcending  in  mischiev- 
ous tendency  any  possible  benefit  which  could  be  accomplished  by  the  abolition. 

"  liexolved,  therefore,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Senate,  that  the  institution  of  do- 
mestic slavery  ought  not  to  be  abolished  within  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  it  earnestly  hopes 
that  all  sincere  friends  of  the  Union,  and  of  harmony  and  general  tranquility,  will  cease  to  agitate 
this  disturbing  question." 

Mr.  President,  such  were  the  views  so  earnestly  pressed  by  great  statesmen  of  all 
parties  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  upon  these  views  Maryland  rests  Iter 
protest  agaiust  any  interference  with  slavery  in  this  District  to-day.  Slavery 
in  my  judgment  is  a  doomed  institution  in  Maryland,  doomed  by  the  irreversible 
laws  of  political  economy,  and  further  affected  by  causes  arising  out  of  the  rebellion, 
and  it  needs  no  unnecessary  stimulant  to  accelerate  its  decline;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  surrounded  by  circumstances  which  will  not  admit  of  interference  with  the 
question  in  this  District  without  producing  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
resources  and  social  organization  of  the  State,  but  most  especially  to  the  free  negroes 
themselves.  Mr.  President,  Maryland,  with  a  total  population  of  087,034,  has  a  free 
colored  population  of  83,718,  nearly  double  as  many  as  New  York,  and  27,345  more 
than  Pennsylvania: 

Colored  Population  of  Maryland. 

1850.  1860. 

Free 74,723        83,718 

Slave 00,366        87,188 

Total 165,089      170, 906 

Decrease  of  slaves  in  ten  years 3, 1 78 

Increase  of  free  negro  s 8, 995 

Increase  of  total  colored  population 5,  S15 

Now,  sir,  these  Hemes  show  that  we  have  a  larger  free  colored  population  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  if  any  measure  should  be  adopted,  against  the 
consent  of  Maryland,  by  which  this  class  of  persons  should  be  suddenly  augmented 
and  the  slaves  rapidly  decreased,  it  would  lead  to  the  certain  adoption  of  violent 
measures  for  the  expulsion  of  the  free  blacks  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  The 
question  has  already  assumed  such  a  magnitude  that  laws  which  would  almost  have 
disgraced  the  statutes  of  barbaric  aires  have  been  proposed  in  our  State,  and  only 
by  the  interference  of  the  conservative  sentiments  of  enlightened  and  humane  peo- 
ple have  these  violent  measures  been  averted,  purely  out  of  considerations  of  hu- 
manity to  this  oppressed  class  of  people. 

Slaver}-  abolished  in  this  District,  and  laws  passed  against  the  recovery  of  ab- 
sconding slaves,  the  decrease  would  be  rapid  in  Man  land,  while  the  free  negroes 
■would  remain;  and  from  the  natural  increase  alone  we  would  find  in  a  few  years 


one-sixth  of  our  whole  population  of  this  class,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  injustice 
to  the  people  of  this  District  which  would  result  from  the  immense  increase  of  fu* 
gitive  negroes  here  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  have  some  curious  statistics  here,  which  accidentally  met  my  eye  in  the  last  few 
days,  which  1  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate,  from  the  census  tables;  and 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I  will  present  a  few  to  them.  The  six  eastern 
States,  as  is  shown  by  the  census  returns  of  1850 — Maine,  New  Ilempshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  an  1  Connecticut — have  65,440  squre  miles;  and  in 
1850  they  had  23,021  colored  people  in  the  six  States.  By  the  census  taken  in  1790, 
they  had  17,042  colored  people.  The  State  of  New  York  has  46,220  square  miles, 
and  had  49,069  free  colored  people  in  1850.  She  has  to-day,  under  the  census  of 
i860  49,031 — a  decrease.  The  six  New  England  States,  and  New  York,  have 
111,660  square  miles,  and  72,090  free  colored  people.  The  little  State  of  Maryland, 
which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  upon  this  floor,  has  but  10,755  square 
miles;  and  in  1850  she  had  74,723  free  colored  people;  to-day,  as  I  have  shown, 
taken  from  the  census  tables  this  morning,  nearly  84,000.  The  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  five  State,  has  46,215  square  miles,  lying  upon  the  northern  border  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  only  divided  by  an  imaginary  line,  and  she  had  53,626  free  cob 
oied  people  in  1850.  Thus  we  see  that  the  State  of  Maryland  has  not  one  fourth  as 
many  .square  miles  as  Pennsylvania,  and  yet  Maryland  has,  by  the  census  of  to-day, 
27,345  more  free  blacks  than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  State  of  Delaware 
has,  by  the  census  of  to-day,  19,000  and  a  large  fraction  of  free  blacks.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  to  day  over  11,000  free  blacks,  and  3,000  slaves. 

By  these  measures  of  emancipation,  and  the  utter  futility  of  any  laws  of  coloni- 
zation which  can  be  adopted,  what  will  be  the  result?  The  facts  that  are  shown 
from  the  census  department  prove  that  the  free  negroes  increase  more  rapidly  and 
more  certainly  in  this  latitude  than  they  do  in  the  North — increasing  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  joins  us,  with  the 
laws  of  a  free  State  to  protect  them ;  but  they  prefer  to  remain  and  take  their 
chances  in  the  State  of  Maryland — a  State  under  the  control  of  slave  laws  and 
slave  institutions.  These  facts  present  to  us  the  alarming  consideration  that  we  are 
likely  to  become,  by  this  interference  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  great  free  negro 
colony  of  this  country.  Then,  sir,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  that  slaves  tend 
to  demoralize  the  laboring  class  of  white  people?  What  must  be  the  embittered 
state  of  feeling  in  Maryland  when  they  find  that  this  Congress,  departing  from  every 
principle  of  good  faith  and  of  constitutional  obligation  to  the  compact  of  the  Union, 
interfere  to  throw  more  of  this  class  of  free  negroes  in  direct  competition  with  the 
■white  labor  of  our  own  State  ? 

Sir,  while  1  am  on  that  particular  point,  let  me  advert  a  little  to  the  condition  of 
the  State  of  Marylai  d  before  this  revolution  took  place  or  this  rebellion  broke  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  great,  material  interests  of  my  State  are  to  be 
kept  down,  or  possibly  to  be  forever  greatly  impaired.  In  1860,  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore had  a  trade,  according  to  the  authentic  report  of  our  Board  of  Trade,  of 
$168,000,000.  Thirty-.-ix  millions  of  that  was  transported  over  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  to  and  from  the  West,  as  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  that  great 
company.  For  that  one  year,  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  that  the  amount  of  north- 
ern manufactured  goods  of  various  classes  and  kinds  sent  to  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
to  be  sold  by  intermediate  agents  in  that  city  to  persons  residing  South  and  West, 
was  nearly  $40,000,000.  The  trade  of  that  year  in  dry -goods  alone,  was  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  millions,  $1,000,000  of  that  being  of  the  manufactures  of  our 
State.  Sir,  this  rebellion  has  nearly  obliterated  that  trade.  The  great  commercial 
houses  of  our  emporium,  which  have  heretofore  accumulated  fortunes,  are  now  al- 
most tenantless,  without  business,  without  trade,  and  many  suspended  and  closed. 
The  State  of  Maryland  in  1850  had  $45,000,000  of  manufactures  of  her  own  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds;  her  agricultural  productions  that  year  were  $22,000,000;  her 
exports  of  agriculture  were  not  quite  five  and  half  millions  of  her  own  raising,  in- 
cluding $2,250,000  of  tobacco,  the  balance  was  macje  up  of  breadstuff's;  while  her 
trade  with  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  brought  within  her  borders  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  millions  of  grain  and  flour.  Ten  and  a  half  millions  of  this  trade  was 
shipped  coastwise  to  the  northern  States,  and  our  foreign  trade  was  about  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  millions.  Our  northern  trade  directly  with  goods  exported  and  sold 
to  the  North  did  not  reach  more  than  ten  or  twelve  millions,  while  we  received 
from  the  North  nearly  forty  millions  of  northern  productions  to  be  sold  to  States 
South  and  West. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  point  that  I  wish  to  present  is,  that  by  this  hemming  in 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  "  as  with  a  wall  of  fire"  by  this  interference  with  the 
institution  of  slavery,  you  not  only   disorganize  the  agricul.ural    interests  of  my 


State,  you  not  only  produce  convulsions  and  contentions  which  will  forever  pre- 
vent the  kindly  restoration  of  feeling  upon  which  commerce  must  depend  for  its 
successful  operation,  hut  \ou  will  produce  an  exodus  of  such  of  the  slaveholding 
population  from  the  State  as  can  leave,  and  you  will  force  those  who  cannot  emi- 
grate either  to  manumit  or  to  take  the  little  pittance  that  is  proposed  by  your  bill, 
if,  alter  a  long  struggle  of  political  excitement,  we  cau  arrive  at  the  point  of  the 
President's  proposition  for  gradual  emancipation  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  But, 
sir,  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  you  will  produce  a  decrease  of  that  class  of  people 
upon  whom  the  State  of  Maryland  has  rested  more  than  all  others  for  her  great 
material  prosperity — I  mean  her  great  mechanical  and  manufacturing  class.  Sir, 
the  State  of  Maryland  deprived  of  her  markets  South  and  West  for  her  manufac- 
tures, cannot  compete  with  the  great  work-shops  that  lie  north  of  the  State.  The 
lines  of  communication  from  Pennsylvania,  from  New  Jersey,  from  New  York,  and 
from  all  of  New  England,  penetrating  the  great  Northwest  with  a  population  of 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  people,  have  the  advantage  over  us,  while  we  had  only  the 
advantage  over  them  in  the  markets  that  lay  adjacent,  south  of  us,  for  our  forty- 
five  millions  of  manufactures;  and  instead  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  being,  as  she 
has  been  heretofore,  the  third  commercial  emporium  of  this  country,  I  fear  that  the 
day  is  to  come  when  the  grass  may  grow  in  her  streets  and  her  vessels  lie  rotting 
at  her  wharves. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  why  seek  to  impose  upon  us  principles  and  mea- 
sures of  policy  which  we  do  not  want,  and  which  tend  only  to  still  further  derange 
and  embarras  us — tend  further  to  surround  us  with  complicated  questions  from 
which  we  have  no  escape?  Why  not  allow  us  to  work  out  our  own  destiny,  and  to 
accommodate  ourselves  as  best  we  can  to  the  disadvantages  which  this  unhappy  rev- 
olution has  thrown  around  us? 

Sir,  I  think  the  statement  I  have  made  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Maryland  is  the  correct  one:- that  the  tendency  of  our  population  will  be, 
even  upon  the  settlement  of  this  war,  to  emigrate,  because  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  of 
a  restoration  of  that  kindly  feeling  upon  which  we  depended  so  largely  for  our 
commercial  prosperity  with  the  people  who  are  south  of  us.  This  agitation  must 
break  down  slavery;  it  must  throw  waste  whole  regions  of  country  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  There  are  to  beimposed  on  us  heavy  burdens  of  taxation.  We  have  alrea- 
dy assumed  an  amount  of  taxation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  war  nearly 
equal  to  the  expense  of  our  State  government;  we  have  assumed  to  pay  as  part  of 
our  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  within  a  fraction  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  while  the  whole  annual  expenses  of  the  State  of  Maryland  are  only 
about  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Then  is  it.  not  plain  to  be 
seen  that  the  people  of  Maryland,  already  taxed  high,  must  meet  these  increased 
burdens  from  what  is  left  of   her  depreciated  property  and  ruined  trade. 

But,  may  I  not  be  allowed,  Mr.  President,  to  ask  one  question  here.  What  pos- 
sible benefit  can  occur  to  the  North,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District, 
when  it  is  to  be  so  deliterious  and  so  injurious  in  its  results  to  a  sister  State  of  this 
Union  ?  What  earthly  consideration  of  good  is  to  result  to  the  people  of  the  North 
that  does  not  bring  a  tenfold  corresponding  evil,  not  only  upon  the  people  here,  but 
upon  the  people  of  my  State? 

Sir,  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  longer.  The  day  for  argument  upon  this  ques- 
tion has  long  since  passed.  It  would  be  vain  in  me,  as  I  think  it  would  be  for 
any  other  Senator  to  attempt  to  change  the  foregone  conclusions  of  a  major- 
ity in  reference  to  this  question.  I  shall  leave  it,  however,  to  abler  and  wiser 
men  to  show  the  illegality  and  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  measure.  This 
Government  was  created  to  promote  domestic  tranquility  and  to  insure  the 
general  welfare.  The  passage  of  this  bill  does  not  promote  either  the  general 
welfare  or  insure  the  domestic  tranquility  of  my  State;  it  will  create  strife  in  our 
borders  as  a  forerunner  of  that  other  question,  which  is  shortly  to  become  a  leading 
and  important  question  in  the  future  discussions  and  organizations  of  parties — and 
that  is  the  emancipation  policy  of  the  President.  You  can  show  me  no  possible 
way  by  which  emancipation  can  be  effected  by  the  general  government  without 
violent  convulsions,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  social  organization  of  the  slave 
States.  In  my  judgment  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  any  extended  scheme  of  colonization. 
It  has  been  shown  by  the  Senator  from  California,  [Mr.  McDougal]  that  to  colonize 
1,000,000  slaves  would  cost  the  government  §75,000,000 — is  this  feasible — do  you 
suppose  for  one  moment  the  people  of  this  country  would  seriously  entertain  such 
a  proposition,  even  if  they  were  not  burdened  with  the  present  overwhelming  tax- 
ation, which  must  rest  like  a  great  night-mare  upon  the  energies  and  resources  of  our 
country  for  succeeding  generations  to  come — if  we  ever  recover  from  it.  If  you  do  not 
carry    with  emancipation    colonization  at  the  same  time,  if  you  emancipate  these 
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eighty-seven  thousand  slaves  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  making  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  colored  people  to  remain  there,  one  race  or  the  other  will  ul- 
timately perish  ;  and  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  that  we  have  little  idea  will 
result  trorn  it.  With  the  free  negroes  we  have  now  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
we  have  to  encounter  the  prejudices  and  worst  passions  of  a  large  class,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  laws  violent  and  inhuman  in  their  operations  upon  them.  You  say 
you  will  not  receive  them;  when  this  policy  shall  be  adopted  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  us.  That  is  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  In  making  that  remark,  I  will  say  here  that  there  is  not  a 
gentleman  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  a  higher  consideration  for 
this  class  of  oppressed  people  than  myself;  indeed,  sir,  I  will  say  more,  I  challenge 
any  abolitionist  in  this  country  to  prove,  that  he  has  as  much  real  sympathy  lor 
them  as  1  have. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  character  of  the  various  measures  of  this  class  which 
have  been  proposed  to  Congress  from  time  to  time,  deemed  as  necessary  to  put  down 
the  rebellion — measures  of  more  than  doubtful  expediency  as  well  as  constitution- 
ality— I  fear  that  my  worst  anticipations  will  be  realized  over  my  hopes  for  the  per- 
manency of  our  institutions.  We  are  certainly  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  cri- 
sis. I  had  hoped  that  in  this  struggle  for  the  Constitution,  the  forms  of  our  Gov- 
ernment might  at  least  survive  the  shock  of  revolution ;  I  had  hoped  that  after  the 
6torm  had  swept  away,  the  bright  spirit  of  these  once  beautiful  stars  of  the  morn- 
ing would  again  shine  out  and  open  up  a  new  pathway  to  a  higher  and  more  dura- 
ble national  glory.  But,  sir,  I  confess  the  faith  that  was  within  me  is  fast  giving 
way  when  I  see  measures  like  the  present  pressed  against  the  remonstrance  of  all 
the  States  alone  affected  by  it,  but  especially  in  disregard  to  the  deep  inter- 
est Maryland  has  at  stake,  and  whose  position  has  at  least  a  claim  upon  the 
magnanimity  of  the  controlling  majority  in  this  Congress.  In  the  painful  and 
anxious  scenes  of  last  winter  we  relied  upon  the  assurances  of  honorable  mem- 
bers of  this  majority  that  we  should  receive  full  consideration  and  acknowledgment 
for  our  good  faith  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  We  have  stood  by 
the  Union  under  all  circumstances.  We  relied  further  upon  the  broad  and  em- 
phatic pledge  of  the  President  in  his  inaugural,  that  he  meant  to  administer 
this  Government  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  equality  to  all  the  States,  that  no  rights 
should  be  assailed,  that  he  meant  to  uphold,  maintain,  and  defend  the  Constitution. 
I  trust  he  is  firm  in  his  purpose  to  do  so  still.  We  relied  upon  assurances  of  this  Con- 
gress, in  its  solemn  declaration  of  last  July,  that  the  rights  of  every  State  should  be 
respected,  and  that  none  should  be  assailed.  We  met  at  this  session  amidst  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  the  din  of  battle,  still  trusting  that  the  honest  pledges  of  your  Presi- 
dent would  prevail  over  the  spirit  of  sectional  partizanship,  which  it  seems  now 
must  be  appeased  by  the  inauguration  of  a  sectional  policy,  which,  if  established, 
will  finally  involve  this  unhappy  country  in  one  wild  carnival  of  fratricidal 
blood  and  universal  ruin,  and  instead  of  restoring  the  Union  to  its  original  gran- 
deur and  power,  it  will  be  hut  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  which  may  enact 
such  horrors  in  this  once  happy  country  as  those  of  the  French  revolution  were 
but  the  type.     God  grant  we  may  be  saved  from  such  a  fate. 

Sir,  I  am  constrained  to  submit  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  if  this  measure  passes, 
how  far  good  faith  has  been  kept  with  their  trusting  confidence;  how  far  their 
honor  and  devotion  to  principle  has  been  respected  in  the  taunts  and  low  flings 
which  have  been  made  at  variaus  times  in  both  branches  of  Congress  against  their 
loyalty  to  constitutional  obligations.  1  do  not  desire  to  deal  in  recrimination.  I  do 
not  desire  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  any  one.  I  barely  claim  the  right  as  a  Sen- 
ator on  this  floor  to  express  my  contempt  and  disgust  at  the  low  means 
that  have  sometimes  been  resorted  to  to  bring  discredit  upon  my  State  to  effect 
partizan  purposes.  Sir,  I  may  speak  warmly,  for  I  feel  deeply.  I  feel  that  whatever 
of  consideration  my  State  has  had  heretofore  she  has  lost  it;  that  no  respect  or 
consideration  is  given  to  the  very  weakness  of  the  position  she  holds  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  am  I  not  then  in  this  view  justified  in  expressing  in  conclu- 
sion, the  fear  that  while  we  of  Maryland  avoided  the  rock  of  secession,  still  cling- 
ing to  the  Constitution  upon  which  we  were  embarked,  may  find  ourselves  fast 
drifting  into  the  dark  and  overwhelming  whirlpool  of  a  relentless,  unyielding,  and 
reckless  sectional  policy,  which  will  end  forever,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  last 
hope  of  bringing  together  the  dismembered  and  broken  ties  that  bound  this  great 
and  prosperous  nation  in  one  fraternal  bond  of  union  and  power.  In  the  name  of 
my  State  I  protest  against  this  measure. 

L.  Towers  <k  Co.,  printers,  corner  Louisiana  avenue  and  Sixth  street. 


